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ABSTRACT 

One area of the writing process that has received 
considerable attention is revision. A case study was conducted to 
generate a picture of the effects of revision on texts, the writers' 
intentions and perceptions, and readers' assessments of the written 
products. Three students — Dan, Alex, and Mi randa— enrolled in a 
required expository writing class at a large urban university 
volunteered to particpate in this study. During th3 semester, all 
students in the class wrote seven essays, each of which went through 
at least two revisions. The third and fifth essays were singled out 
for investigation. In addition to the drafts of the essays, th«$ data 
included transcripts of reporting-in protocols, which had been tape 
recorded. Neither Alex nor Dan made any substantial revisions in 
their texts. Although Miranda was willing to revise, the revision 
served as a catalyst to stimulate new ideas rather than making her 
aware of problems in the original text. It must be concluded that 
texts will exhibit gains and losses as writers reformulate, and that 
commenting practices and evaluating systems that recognize the 
cyclical nature of growth in writing and improvement in texts need to 
be created. (An appendix includes samples of Miranda's writing.) 
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Abstract 

The Transaction between Teachers' Comments and Students' Revisions: 

Catalysts and Obstacles 

A case study of three college writers enrolled in a required expository writing 
class was conducted in order to explore the effects of teachers' comments on 
students' revision processes and the text drafts they produced. The data in- 
clude the drafts of two completed essays for each writer, reporting-verbal 
reports, and retrospective interviews. Blind scoring by three raters of the 
drafts in each text series revealed that three essays generally improved over 
successive drafts. Further analysis revealed that improvement was character- 
istic of ths two participants who confined their revisions to micro-level, 
meaning-preserving changes. It was discovered that the participant whose texts 
consistently suffered losses in effectiveness over successive drafts was the 
writer who engaged in macro-level, meaning-changing revisions. Her case is 
summarized in this report. Close textual analysis coupled with analysis of the 
verbal reports and interviews suggested that this writer had engaged in substan- 
tive revision, that she had used revision to discover new meanings and that the 
teacher's comment had acted as a catalyst. Obstacles to improving this text 
emerged as a result of attempting to delve more deeply into the issues in the 
text and to transform a narrative into an argument. Thus, the writer grew while 
the text suffered losses in control. As a result, the researcher concluded that 
improvement in writing is not linear, and that growth of writers must be valued 
is well as the growth of their writing. 
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The Transaction Between Teachers 1 Comments and Students 1 Revisions: 

Cataly8t9 and Obstacles 

The major thrust of the research on composing over the past twenty years 
has been the recognition that there is a marked disparity between the 
composing processes of real writers in real writing situations and the 
precepts of composition pedagogy in ordinary classrooms* Such research has 
defined these distinctions and has called into question the utility of what 
has been termed the current-traditional model (Young, 1978). It is natural 
■that questioning a. long-standing tradition and researching alternatives result 
in an urgency to develop practices more compatible with burgeoning theories. 
In composition studies, progress has taken just this course. Though a unified 
theory of composing is still emerging, pedagogies have proliferated under the 
"new paradigm 11 (Hairston, 1982). 

One area of research to receive considerable attention in the new 
paradigm is revision. There are now whole collections of research on revision 
(Sudol, 1982) as well as separate pedagogies of revision (Mohr, 1984). One 
way to account for this emerging attention is that research within the new 
paradigm has quickly changed our view of revision as a one-time, after 
completion of a draft activity (Rohman, 1965) to an on-going mental activity 
informing composing at any and all points (Berthoff, 1984; Flower & Hayes, 
1981a, 1981b; Gebhardt, 1984; Perl, 1980; fommers, 1980). Another reason for 
such a change may rest upon the fact that a significant difference between the 
processes of novice and experienced writers is their revising habits (Sommers, 
1980; Faigley & Witte, 1981). With increasing sophistication, researchers 
have been able to specify the sorts of revisions which are characteristic of 
student and expert *r iters. As a result, attention has been able to focus on 
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ways tc encourage student writers to use the power of revision in a manner 
more characteristic of sophisticated performances* Since teachers have 
traditionally cpent countless hours commenting on students 1 text , explorations 
of commenting practices and their effects have been forthcoming. Particular 
attention has been paid to the kinds of revisions students engage in when they 
receive written feedback (Beach, 1979; Ziv, 1984). But the overall affects on 
the quality of students 9 texts when they employ expert-like strategies has 
been largely overlooked. 

Let me summarize, then, what research within the new paradigm has thus 
far yielded in the form of operational definitions and predictions about the 
revision process generally, the nature of novice, as opposed to experienced 
writers' revising practices, and the role of teacher written commentary. 
About a normative theory of revision: 

1. Revision is an on going mental process informing composing and 
not a stage (Berthoff, 1984; Flower & Hayes, 1980, 1981a; 
Murray, 1978; Perl, 1979, 1980; Sommers , 1980). 

2. Writers revise in otder to discover their meanings and shape 
them for a reader (Perl, 1980; "A Revisionist View," 1982; 
Sommers, 1980). 

3. Evaluation and reviewing underlie revision (Flower and Hayes, 
1981a). 

4. Revision is spurred by sensing dissonance between intentions 
and executions (Sommers, 1980), 

About distinctions between practiced and unprac ticed writers: 

1. Good writers generate a network of goals and plans which guide 
composing and revising; unpracticed writers generate very 
abstract or very local plans (Fljwer and Hayes, 1981a, 1981b). 
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2. Experienced writers revise globally and locally using a variety 
of revision strategies; unpracticed writers revise locally and 
use a limited number of revision strategies (Beach, 1979; 
Bridwell, 1980; Faigley & Witte, 1981; Sommers, 1979). 

3. Experienced writers use revision to discover their meanings 
while inexperienced writers approach writing with set meanings 
and u*e revision to clean up the surface of their discourse 
(Marder, 1982; Sommers, 1980). 

4. Good writers revise extensively and improve their texts; poor 
writers revise infrequently and their revisions have little or 
no effoct on the quality of their texts (Beach, 1979; Bridwell, 
1980). 

On the role of teacher intervention in the form of written commentary: 

1. In-process comments encourage revision (Brannon & Knoblauch, 
1982; Kirby & Liner, 1981; Murray, 1978; Sommers, 1982). 

2. Teachers comments must be text -specif ic . They should dramatize 
for the writer the response of a real reader and not a reader 
wiuh an Ideal Text in mind (Brannon & Knoblauch, 1982; Sommers, 
1982). 

3. Teacher's comments should undermine the writer's reliance on a 
first draft (Sommers, 1982). 

4. Directive commentary will have short-term effects on the 
quality of students 1 successive drafts (Ziv, 1984). 
Facilitative commentary will promote both short and long-term 
gains. 

In order to describe the workings of the new paradigm under actual 
classroom conditions, a study was designed to explore the following questions: 

O r 
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1. What sorts of revisions do students attempt in response to 
facilitative teacher commentary? 

2. What effects do student writers 1 revisions have on the quality 
of the texts they produce in response to teachers 1 comments? 

3. In what ways do students develop as writers when they revise 
their texts based upon teacher intervention in the iorm of 
written commentary? Do teachers 1 comments contribute to the 
development of writing abilities? 

Methodology 

Studies of revision have tended to concentrate on one, and occasionally 
two of three possible aspects of revision: the writer (protocol analysis, and 
interview); the reader (teachers' evaluation and commenting practices) or the 
text (taxonomies and frequencies of change intra and interdraft). While 
studying each aspect in isolation has produced important insights, researchers 
have suggested that combining methodologies will yield the richest 
descriptions (Failgey and Witts, 1982). Therefore, this study employed 
methodologies which would generate a picture of the effects of revision on 
texts, writers 1 intentions and perceptions, and readers' assessments of 
written products. 
Data Collection 

In order to develop a picture of the revising of student writers in a 
classroom context a case study approach was chosen. Three students enrolled 
in a required expository writing course at a large urban university 
volunteered to participate in this study. They were Alex, Dan, and Miranda. 
The researcher was also the classroom teacher. This dual role allowed for the 
possibility of monitoring the students in the naturalistic classroom setting. 
Tht.se three writers were followed for one semester. 
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All students in the class wrote leven essays during the semester each of 
which went through at least two revisions: one catalyzed by peer group 
response and one. by teacher written commentary. For the purposes of this 
study, the third and fifth essays (C and E respectively) of the term were 
singled out for investigation. In one respect, these assignments differed 
from the pattern for the rest of the class. In order to compose the best 
possible comment on the research participants' texts, I collaborated with two 
other experienced writing teachers. First we commented independently on the 
students' papers and then met to share our comments and to come to a consensus 
about how to respond to the students' papers. Finally, I copied the mutually 
agreed upon comment on to the participant's essay so that these essays for 
these writers appeared to be receiving exactly the same treatment as the 
writing of the rest of the class. This somewhat elaborate procedure was 
employed in order to avoid creating idiosyncratic commentary or commentary 
which implied to the writers that there was an Ideal Text (Brannon and 
Knoblauch, 1982) to which their writing was to conform. 

Reporting-in protocols . In addition to the drafts of essays C and E 
for each writer, the data include transcripts of reporting-in protocols, a 
procedure designed by Peitztnan ( 1982). Participants were given a tape 
recorder to use at home while they wrote. This procedure has the advantages 
of allowing the writer to compose at a time and in a place of his or her 
choosing, and, in contrast to composing rloud, reporting in allows a writer 
to decide when to stop and talk ^'nto a tape recorder. Commentary is therefore 
not simultaneous with composing and may occur during natural resting places in 
writing. A practice reporting-in session was held with the researcher and 
then each of the participants was instructed to report-in while composing all 
drafts of essays C and E. 
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Interviews , After completing a text draft series, the writers met with 
the researcher to discuss the composing and revising decisions the writer had 
made. These interviews were open-ended in order that they might follow 
whatever issues seemed of greatest importance in the composing of a particular 
series of drafts* The interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed. 
Data Analysis 

Text ratings ; In order to determine how the revisions the participants 
made affected a reader's perception of the relative quality of text drafts in 
a se-ies, three outside readers were asked to rank order the drafts in a 
writer's series* In order to prevent the readers from knowing the order in 
which the texts had been composed, the drafts were stapled together in a 
random order* 

Readers were given three tasks: 1) They were tc read and rank order the 
texts according to their perception of relative quality of drafts in a 
series. This reading was to be holistic* The draft judged to be most 
effective would receive a "1", the next effective a M 2 lf and so on (see Table 
1)* 2) The readers were asked to make comments about what had caused them to 
rate the essays as they had. 3) They were to construct a macroproposition 
(vanDijk, 1980) for each text draft which conveyed the gist of the text. This 
procedure was used in order to judge the overall effect of revision on the 
text. If the macroproposition remained stable across text drafts, then the 
effects of revision could be characterized as meaning-preserving (Faigley and 
Witte, 1981). If the macroproposition changed from draft to draft, the 
revisions could be characterized as meaning-changing (Faigley & Witte). 
Since, novice writers typically confine their revisions to the former and 
experts make frequent use of the latter, this information was deemed 
significant . 
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Table 1 

■Text Ratings by Reader 



Student-Text Rater 



First 



Second n " **d lourth 



A-E 



D-C 



D-E 



M-C 



M-E 



X 
Y 
Z 

X 
Y 
Z 

X 
Y 
Z 

X 
Y 
Z 

X 
Y 
Z 

X 
Y 
Z 



Nou D . 1 = most effective draft in series 




describe the changes a writer made 



Text analysis . My intention was 
from draft to draft. Each text draft was divided into paragraphs and the 
paragraphs laid side by side (See Appendix for this display of the three 
drafts of Miranda's Essay C). This division of successive draft6 relied on 
decisions about meaning equivalence. In order to make these decisions, the 
paragraphs of each draft were summarized by the researcher. Those which 
conveyed a similar thrust were judged to be equivalent and placed side by 
side. Those which changed were placed by themselves. In this way it was 
possible to make judgements about the effects of revision from draft to draft 
on the basis of this visual display alone. As a further check, 1 consulted 
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the readers 1 sets of raacropropositions • the texts which had stable 
raacropropositions also had paragraph equivalence. 

Interviews and reporting-in protocols . The writer's own words are the 
closest research can get to the internal thinking and choice-making which 
power composing. Transcripts were analyzed for insight into what underlay the 
writers decisions. In particular, the writer's construal of the writing task, 
attitude about it, reactions to the written commentary, and whatever 
"obstacles to revision 11 (Della-Piana , 1978) which may have presented 
themselves during composing as well as catalysts for revising were the object 
of scrutiny. 

The Writing Workshop and the Researcher's Assumptions 

The pedagogy informing the classroom in which this study took place was 
intended to reflect the new paradigm. To that end, assignments were 
open-ended, invention heuristics were available, peers met regularly to share 
and help one another, teacher commentary was facilitative , instruction in 
revision was given, and students were allowed to choose which of their pieces 
th2y would like to submit for evaluation at the end of the semester. In such 
an environment, thi** teacher-researcher built up a set of assumptions about 
how students would respond to this pedagogy and how their writing abilities 
would develop. 

It was assumed, for example, that facilitative commentary would affect 
subsequent drafts positively, that in addition to encouraging substantive 
revision in the form of reconceptualization , the text drafts would improve 
successively. It was assumed that in avoiding text appropriation by employing 
facilitative commentary, the waiter's motivation to revise would be high. 
Preliminary data analysis, however, revealed a different pattern from the one 
anticipated (aee Table l). 
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Out of the six text series, only one final draft unaminously received the 
highest rating (A-E) with two series (A-C and D-E) following a generally 
linear progression. The only text series with unanimous ratings is M-C and 
the decision here indicated that the final draft was tha least effective ,.of 
the three. Even though Miranda's other essay (M-E) received highly skewed 
ratings, the general trend is toward a degeneration in quality. 

The pattern of macropropositions is equally interesting and also counters 
an underlying assumption. In spite of the facilitative commentary and 
composing of successive drafts, two of the thvee readers generated a single 
raacroproposition for all of the drafts in both series for Alex and Dan. Only 
Miranda essays generated at least two and sometimes three different 
macropropositions for the drafts in a single assignment. 
Alex and Dan: Invitation to Revise Rejected 

Whatever the overall quality of the final drafts Dan and Alex produced, 
it is clear that the commentary did not catalyze textual reformulation. In 
Alex's case, it is his stated satisfaction with his first draft efforts that 
prevents him from entertaining revisions of a substantive sort. Dan, on the 
other hand, while exhibiting similar patterns in his texts, approaches his 
writing quite differently. Dan can never feel confident enough in his own 
writing to entertain any meanings which might sabotage his already tenuous 
coherences . 

Miranda: Invitation to Revise Accepted 

In contrast to Dan and Alex, Miranda seems willing to undermine her own 
coherences with a disappointing result. It therefore, became the particular 
task of the researcher to account for both the Miranda's willingness to 
reformulate and her inability to produce a satisfying text. This analysis 
will be the focus of the remainder of this report. 
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Were we wO look only at Miranda's drafts for Essay C, we could be content 
to assert that her ;ext degenerates from its second to its final draft. Such 
a assertion would lead no further than the feet that the commentary on draft 
two had typical effects on the writer's revision* • That is, that despite our 
efforts to produce a comment which would foster an improved textual result 
through revision, the text nonetheless fails. Such an analysis would simply 
support what research to date has revealed about the role of teacher 
commentary in students 1 revisions: that it has little or no effect on the 
quality of student writing (Beach, 1979, Ziv, 1984). To move beyond such an 
analysis requires that we scrutinize the choices Miranda made as well as the 
effects of those choices on her text, and furthermore that the underlying 
assumption that revision and improvement can be yoked together casually be 
examined critically. (The reader will be better able to follow the analysis 
after reading all of Miranda's drafts which may i found in the Appendix.) 

The description which follows will rest upon locating choice po^ ts for 
Miranda as they appear in the reporting-xn verbal repoits, the interviews and the 
language choices in her texts. There are in essence two sorts of choice points: 
those which create and are created by catalysts to revision; those which create 
and are created by oostacles to improvement. The use of create and are 
c reated by is intended to suggest that a dialectical relationship exists 
between' the writers thoughts and intentions, her language and executions. 

Discussion 

Catalysts to Revision 

Interest in new meaning s. For Essay C, Miranda chose to interview her 
friend, Phil, about an expectation he had that wasn't fulfilled. Her 
assignment specified that she interview someone older than herself and tell 
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that person's story* According to Miranda, draft one of Pail's story is about 
how college turned out to be different than what he had expected* While 
composing draft one ; Miranda sports in that she "enjoyed the topic because it 
seemed »ery relevant," Since Miranda was just then beginning college herself, 
it ir, not surprising that someone else's experiences in college would strike 
her as a relevant and enjoyable topic. 

After she completed the three drafts for this assignment, I interviewed 
Miranda* She tells me that, "From the first to the second draft I had pretty 
much given up on it and it was just like, this is how it's going to be." In 
the move from draft two to d'aft three, however, Miranda once again becomes 
interested in the stoxy. What seems to be responsible for her rekindled 
interest is the shift from writing a story about how "college isn't for 
everyone" to exploring a young adult's relationship with his parents. She 

iplains that, "I added more of Phil's thoughts and his interaction with his 
parents and eliminated, then he did this, then this etc. • .1 eliminated 
points not important to the story and addtd detail to the more relevant ones." 
From the start she had deemed the relationships to be "important aspects of 
the story" but immediately following the composing of 1:1 and 1:2 she 
expresses dissatisfaction with the way the story was coming out. Exploration 
of the complex relationships among the characters in the story she describes 
as straying from the topic" and making the story "too long and uninteresting." 
As she composes draft three, however, she allows herself to follow those 
meanings, to explore the relationships which underlay the story about Phil's 
college experience. 

Even her revision strategy differs for this draft: "When I worked on the 
final [draft] I attacked it sentence uy sentence instead of by paragraphs." 
Such diligence contrasts markedly with the attitude she had toward composing 
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draft two when she felt that, "this is how it's going to be," and so had 

changed a word here and there, added direct quotations and paraphrased her own 

language. In short, revising for draft three generated anew Miranda's 

interest in the story and her interest in the story, attained through 

reformulation, catalyzed more revisions. 

Teacher's comment . On draft two we wrote: 

The real issue raised by your first two paragraphs is the 
nature of Phil's dependence on parents and teachers to tell 
him what to do with his life and how to do it. His 
realization came as a result of his making his own decisions. 
I want to know how his parents responded to this. Phil's 
emergence as a successful student and worker in his 
independently selected field points to quite a diffevont 
conclusion than the one in your last paragraph. Try to 
explore these concerns when you revise Phil's story. 

The teacher's comment on draft two was clearly a catalyst for revision; 
it both heightened the tensions in the text for Miranda by reflecting the 
dissonance felt by the readers and also led her to attempt to resolve those 
tensions which in turn led her to reconceptualize her meanings. In other 
words revision itself catalysed revision by revealing and generating new 
insights and new language. 
Obstacles to Improvement 

Ambivalent intentions . Whi le composing the opening of the first draft 
(1:1) Miranda remarks that she wants to "get the personalities of Phil and his 
parents across to her readers" because these "are all important aspects of the 
story." She appears to expend considerable energy and time on characterizing 
Phil's father whom she describes while reporting in as "a very loud man with a 
definite personality." After composing the opening paragraph she remarks that 
the quotation "lost something in the translation" because "his father has a 
loud voice and a thick Italian accent." She worries that "someone else would 
be able to pick up on this man's intense little personality." Miranda's 
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attitude toward Phil's father seems to encompass two simultaneously held but 

contradictory attitudes. 

When she reflects on her characterization of Phil, she ''realized that 

perhaps Phil was coming out soundir * wrong, that he was a person that could be 

pushed around and everything," In order to counter suca an impression, 

Miranda composes the next paragraph (1:2) and tells the reader directly; 

don't get the idea that Phil is easy to push around or a 
mamma's boy: he is just as domineering and aggressive as is 
his father. 

But later on, after composing 1:3, Miranda summarizes the purpose of this 
paragraph: "It shoirci an aspect of . . .(Phil's) upbringing, having someone 
giving him advice and just taking," For Miranda, the counselor's advice in 
1:3 was bad advice and she disapproves of the fact that Phil "accepted his 
counselor's words as law," Following the composing of 1:4, she explains that 
Phil, "pretty much takes things as they come, and if they offer him something, 
he'll say O.K." One might reasonably conclude that Phil can be pushed around, 
even though Miranda insists at times that he can't. Her characterization of 
Phil is thus suspended between two intentions. 

In composing rhe first draft, Miranda's feelings about Phil and his 
father act as obstacles, not to sensing dissonance, for chis she readily does, 
but to resolving that dissonance. After sharing her draft with her peer group 
and getting questions from all four of her group members about the 
relationship between Phil and his parents, Miranda chooses not to answer their 
questions, but rather to follow one bit of advice which had suggested that she 
add direct quotations from the characters. 

Instead of attempting to deal with the relationships between Phil and his 
parents in greater detail than in draft one, Miranda practically excises this 
aspect of the story from the text in draft two. One noteworthy absence is any 
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equivalent for 1:2. in the second draft. Since that paragraph in the first 
draft had been intended by Miranda to correct a supposedly mistaken, though 
nonetheless emerging impression of Phil, one explanation for its 
disappearance, supported by the thrust of draft two, is that Miranda is less 
concerned about misrepresenting Phil and more concerned with creating a 
unified picture than she had been. For dll three raters, this choice was a 
sound one. One rater noted that in the first draft Phil sounded like a 
''pushover 11 and there did not seem to be any evidence that he was aggressive. 
The invitation to revise the first draft which Miranda's peers made was 
rejected by her because she chose to gloss over her own and the texts 1 
ambivalence in favor of a more coherent text. For such a decision, she was 
rewarded by the raters. Since draft two presents a much more cohesive picture 
of Phil and his parents, we can assert that Miranda could discriminate the 
conflicting pictures of the characterc in the text and resolve the conflicts. 
There is evidence, however, that this is not equally true of her feelings. 

The teacher's comment on draft two 'see page 12) must have served only to 
heighten the conflict between the intentions underlying Miranda 1 a choices. 
Sine? the team of commentators had not listened to the reporting-in protocols 
before commenting, our judgements were based entirely on the text. We had 
al«o asked in the mar-in, "Where is Phil's head in all this?" In response to 
this question, Miranda composed 3:2 which tells of Phil's feelings of 
annoyance and irritation toward his parents. Paragraph 3:3 continues in this 
vein while one again trying to display the complexity which lies at the heart 
of the relationship between Phil and his father: that of admiration and 
disillusionment combined. In her verbal report, Miranda illustrates the 
content of 3:3 by talking about Phil's response to a grade of "B" which 
Miranda had received on an exam. He was intolerant and berated her, much to 
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her own chagrin. This little story shows clearly how Phil tre,*tsMiranda 
exactly the way his father treats him, a fact no doubt resronsib 1 * for 
Miranda's attitude toward both Phil and his father* 

As draft three continues, the threading of evaluation of Phil's emotions 
into the fabric of the story continues. Miranda seems to penetrate more and 
more deeply into Phil's character. For example, we learn that even though his 
parent's "had annoyed him, it was difficult for him to start making decisions 
on his own." A growing understanding of the issues involved is displayed in 
the third draft. 

Tension between Formal and Content Schemata . Natu ra 1 nar rat ive s 
display a set of formal features which is remarkably stable across contexts 
(Labov, 1972; Pratt, 1977). A text analysis of the three drafts of Miranda's 
essay based on the patterns typical of narrative reveals a number of 
interesting ways to account for the overall degeneration of Miranda's text in 
this seiies. In drafts one and two, Miranda controls the tense shift3 which 
naturally occur when the conflicting action is interrupted by an evaluation by 
the narrator. While all the action is either simple present or simple past 
tense, the evaluative portions are in perfect or progressive tenses. The coda 
extends the story into the future by bringing the reader up-to-dat^ and 
evaluates the outcome. What is the secondary structure in drafts one and 
two — the evaluation of the event receives less space. It is backgrounded in 
the way readers expect secondary structures to be handled in narrative, and 
the sequence of events in the story is foregrounded. Draft three has a very 
different set of formal features. 

After minor modifications in 3:1, the combination of actions and 
evaluation in 3:2 and the concomitant time confusion suggest that the primary 
and secondary structures are competing for prominence. The action is in both 
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the present and the past tense, while the evaluation is in the present 
perfect. Verb aspect dissonance continues into 3:3. Here, we cannot tell 
whether the present tense indicates the time we enter the narrative as in 3:1 
which is a past historical event, or the time of composing the story by the 
writer. Furthermore, the narrative is suspended for the whole of 3:3 in oder 
to compare two sets of events, neither of which is part of the narrative begun 
in 3:1. In 3:4, and 3:5, the complicating action is taken up for the one 
sentence which opens the paragraph and the suspended for the remainder of the 
paragraph. Only in 3:6 is there a conventional balance between the primary 
and secondary structures. 

The final paragraph (3:7) though in some senses a typical coda informing 
the reader of the ultimate consequences of the narrative, is different from 
the codas in drafts one and two. There is a tendency toward closure to the 
story which predominates rather than a sense of continuation. The use of the 
past tense, in contrast to the present tense of drafts one (1:7) and two 
(2:5), may be responsible for this impression. However, the use of the word 
M now" and the final quotation in 3:7 belie closure. 

What is responsible, then, in part for the failure of draft three is the 
tension between new meanings, and insightful ones at that, and a more or less 
stable formal scheme. The narrative scheme, however, cannot hold, for the 
once simple story of Phil's gaining independence verges on an argument for how 
one might gain independence from parents. Miranda states that her intention 
for draft three is "to show the steps Phil went through in gaining his 
independence" a very different intention from the initial one of telling a 
story of Phil's expectation of college which was not fulfilled. 

Creating coherence while piecing together the backgrounded narrative and 
the foregrounded interpretation presents serious problems for Miranda, 
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problems which manifest themselves in part in the verb aspect choices she 
makes. But the failure of drait three is also, paradoxically, a success. Not 
only does the change from narrative to argument represent growth, but the 
intellectual penetration of the issues is more ambitious. Miranda has made 
the writing task more difficult for herself by er. Pertaining new meanings and a 
more ambitious structure. There are gains and losses in draft three "caused 
by and realized in 11 (Searle, 1983) Miranda's revisions. 

Conclusions 

The Myths of Improvement 

The experience of text quality or its lack may be separate from and not a 
catalyst for revision. Many published writers evaluate, not the quality of 
their texts but their learning and discovery through composing (Miller, 1982). 
Judppmpnts about the quality of a text may follow revision but they do not 
necessarily motivate it. An evaluative stance has the marked disadvantage of 
precipitating closure. Each tijiG Miranda revised, she did so by prolonging 
her involvement in the writing evenf, thereby withholding closure. Berthoff 
(1980) has suggested that student writers need to learn to tolerate ambiguity 
and chaos because M raeanings can be arrived at too quickly, the possibility of 
other meanings being too abruptly foreclosed 11 (p. 77). 

Good teacher commentary, therefore, demands re-entry into the composing 
process but does not necessitate an improved textual result. Students will 
revise just so long as we help to disengage revision from improvement and to 
connect it with exploration. This does not mean that experienced writers do 
not regularly experience improvement through revision. What it does imply is 
that improvement need not be the catalyst for revision nor the necessary 
result. As a result, teacher commentary may dramatize for a writer the 
potentials for exploration in a text and thereby catalyze revision. 
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Growth resides in writers and not necessarily in the texts they compose. 
A pedagogy which is truly process-based must value the growth of writers over 
writing, and as a consequence, improvement must be defined anew. Miranda, in 
essay C, is constructing a verbal object which reflects the ebb and flow of 
her own confrontations with relationships which are just then being realized 
in the textual event. A tension-filled text, such as the one Miranda 
produces, may be accounted f^r by acknowledging that customarily adequate 
language resources cannot necessarily accommodate the reach of new insight and 
heightened intellect penetration. If we define the development of writing 
abilities as more than rhetorical control, then we must value the growth of 
writers as well as the growth of their writing and redefine improvement in 
writing so that this construct is compatible with a more complex picture of 
developing competencies . 
Implications for Research and Pedagog y 

Revision may be fruitfully viewed not as a stage but as an act of mind 
which involves seeing what is, what is not, and what might be. In its 
observable forms, it can be located in changes in a text. More 
problematically, however, it must be located in the perceptions of the writer 
cum reader. The most profitable research will combine methodologies. Texts 
as they appear on the page and texts as they emerge form verbal reports are 
both inference bases fron which, in combination, hypothesis about composing 
may be derived. 

A recursive view of composing may require a recursive view of the 
development of an individual text and the development of a writer over time. 
In this light, teachers comments become an inducement to resee a text in all 
of its potentialities and classroom instruction has as its goal coaching 
writers into a willingness to exploit the learning potential which inheres in 
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composing. The composition classroom, then, becomes a forum in which to 
explore "the forms of thought by taking language and the forms of language by 
taking thought (Berthoff, 1980, p. 76). 

In order to encourage t'ie risk-taking involved in prolonging the writer's 
involvement in the revising event, in undermining tentative coherence, and 
withuolding closure, we must establish the expectation that texts will exhibit 
gains and losses as writers reformulate. We can neither expect nor demand 
chat students simultaneously reconceptualize and improve their writing. If we 
value the process of revision and its learning potential, we can be satisfied 
that texts in transition are evidence of growth though they may be 
disappointing in their execution. Commenting practices and evaluation systems 
need to be created which recognize that growth in writing and improvement in 
texts is cyclical in nature. Each time a writer re-enters the composing 
process she is making the individual task more difficult by taping the limits 
of her competencies. 

These recommendations hinge upon placing secondary value on particular 
performances und primary value on developing competencies. In this way we may 
teach student writers that exploring possibilities, generating chaos, and 
creating coherence inhere in language use. They may in this way learn that 
through using language they will find order and tap their tacit powers of 
meaning -making. 
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Appendix 
M iranda: Essay C 



tit or llttlt Sfvnerlo 
aterts on ant bright day on 

th« rooUMii field or port 

KmlUcn M.S. The fltld U 
covered with ttudrntt III long 
blue graduation gowns end with 
pirtnu eaa«rly carrying 
Lai Lm tic cwru, forcing 
their children to pone. Chi 
Ml of parent a can be spotted 
shuwerlrig praises on their 
only *im child,* phii. 
Phil's parents wsrs both 
uiMd in turopt, cm to this 
country with UttU education, 
no euney end have worked their 
w«y Into tht nwerlcan 
lifestyle, lhty have raised 
Phil never letting hin forget 
how hard they worked, how 
lucky ht is to bt bom Into a 
nlASls cleaa American .fanlly 
and how they eipect success 
And perfection In tvtry Mf^t 
o* hit lift. So htrt wt era, 
graduation day with tht pmj 
permte and ton, PhlU *ny 
son htrt !• ooing to *ooklys 

college,* mil's father 

reports, in t heavy Italian 
accent, to t nttrby set of 
parents, *Hs's 9°lrt9 to fat t 
doctor. Hr's t swart boy, end 
ht works hard.* libit eon 
should fat t UttU Leaou* 
■other.* J . 



2if Our Halt scenario 
tttrtt on una be i-jr* spring 
day on football field of ton 
Kniltan Nigh School. Iht 
field It a*er*d with students 
In long blue graduation oriwna 
and their tager, canere-totlnj 
permit. Go ttt of perenLI 
can bt spotted showering 
praise* on their only 
*eunchlld,* Phil. Phil's 
parent a w»r» bxh raleed It 
IWopt, rent to thlt country 
with llttlt education, no 
ecney end hevt worked their 
way up Into tht ol<Mle 
cleat* They constantly reolnd 
Phil of how lucky ht It, how 
auch they've aunt for bin, and 
how they eipect aucctia f ran 
hlo. So htrt wt art, 
graduation day with tht proud 
pertntt and ton, Phil, •#•/ 
ton htrt It 9°toi to eruoklya 
Golleot," Phil's father 
reports, in t htevy Italian 
accent, to a pasting father, 
he's ooing to bt a doctor. 
He's a smart boy, and ht workt 
hard.* Phil's author ttendt 
by tnlllnf and nodding 
obi Igingly. 



lil Oer llttlt scenario 
starts on on* bright sprint 
day un the football fltld of 
Pnrt Meatlton HlsH School, 
lho fltld It covered with 
studevjs in lon« biut 
graduation towns and thtlr 
eager, centra toting 
pertntt. Che ttt of parents 
can bt tpotttd shower inf 
praises un thtlr oily *ean 
child,* Phil. Phil's perenta 
i«ra both raised la Europe, 
ewe to thlt country with at) 
forme I education, no tonty and 
hevt worked thtlr way up into 
the niddlt data, with til of 
itt bentfite— a.nlct car, host 
end vacations. . IHay 
constantly telj, Phil that ht 
It lucky to bo: born intr a 
oood host, that they've fives 
feto aany wonderful 

M uvt unit itt to do wall is 
lift and that Phil owes it so 
than and hlaoelf to ■uo ce ed. 
So htrt wt art) on graduation 
day with tht proud parents and 
their ton. *ny tot htrt is 

Toinj to bt a doctor,* Phil's 
at) tar reports is s heavy 
Italian accent to a peasinf 
father* He's aping bt 
Brooklyn Cblleot. Par's a 
smart boy and ho works 
hard/ Phil's sothtr stands 
by osllinf. and noddinf 
oblltinsly. 



It2 At anyone would 

reel 1st toon efter svctlng 
this trio, Phil hea demanding 
parents who have constantly 
told hie what to do and whet 
was espacted of hie (but don't * 
get tht Idee that Phil It easy 
to push around, or eVenme'a 
boy*! ht It Just as 
Arm I wring and eg re salve as 
It hit father)* 



ttJ Golle*/ ervl tie* 
rrs^ntibllitiea that 
eccnw/xny it wert totally 
foreion to Phllf ht >uet 
e^^ned It would be likt hioh 
tcfanlj uwone In euthr<lty 
wKild tell you what classes to 
eke, the teecrwrt would keep 
efter you to do you work and 
with littlt tffort, you could 
ralntaln a *S* awraot. with 
the eivica of hi. counselor 
%rc egreed that It would bt 
oood for Phil to take a oW»le 
M)or in Owo a tio end ninor 
in hath and cowputar *ci*nem, 
Phil cm out with a wonderful 
schffkjle. J oayt a weefc fros 
f-U end >-* and »-1 tht Other 
a days. 



?sl CbMvuw turrwd out Ui 

l« e diffl«Mlt tr^tsitiun fur 
PM1. At ^t putt Is, *l'd 
Usm so u^i to always heyiii| 
ey parents end Uact»r tell at 
just what to do, 1 MAsn't 
prettered to set ay own 
sife^lulr* in collff*.* He 
tumnd to his advisers fur 
help. TVm^thef they «jr«*ed 
that mil i^mild take a eWile 
ea>or in OwwjUlry and ^ioluev 
and oinur in «uth and Uk^uter 
tcitneo. fill's first 

schedutt ore. kited of diffi- 
cult classes thet weren't ins 
sood ordtf. 



1s2 Their behavior 
irritates phll but ht't 9 town 
ercustuewd to it, so it's 
becoat a feel liar annoy ence. 
•snut up,* ht whispered into 
hit father 'a tar* 

Itl Over tht years tht 
relatlonshi between father and 
son steadily deteriorated into 
an onooirsj polite arguwent. 
Every eosent that tht two art 
tooether Jot, Phil's father, 
nest hlau *old you do what t 
told your *con't do that.* 
Phil pretends to ignore his 
end will Insist the ht dotsn't 
1 Itt en to hit father but I've 
known Phll long enough to 
real itt that ht does take his 
father's edViet very 
seriously* tn neny ways Phil 
hat developed tht traits that 
ht despises In hit father, ht 
is always offering at advice 
whenever I have a decision to 
oaks, even if I don't ask his 
for hit opinion and ht eetsa 
little offended if I at not 
receptive to hit tuugtstlon. 



lid Phil had a hard ti*a 
aJ)uttir*j to college lift 
*tw*r« students are forced to 
I eke on euro responsibilities 
Kuan they had in high 
KhJoU even though ht wet 
still living at host ht was 
unable to turn to hit parents 
roc advice, for they wen 
unewera of tht distends of 
Phil's new lift. Their advicn 
had annoyed his but It was 
difficult for hi* to start 
making decisions on hit ■ 
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III Fhil «at ww***> 
dlalllualonad by oollaga. Ht 

r«u out u» aubjacts ht wts 

taking wouldn't bt applicable 
lit tht rtel world And that ha 
w*a watting hit tiaa. 
l»mdln«ly after reglattrlng 
lor hie Sth *an»ftttr, Fhil 
droned out. HVd ploAied 
through the Ut four UM 

with c g s mi r», fait ha 

wasn't prof a red for ooro 
Intenalvt sour tat and mi no 
longer iura whtt ho wjntad to 
do with Ms lift. 

IiS 1*11 foi I Job with 
thi .1, o( U. m • M* 
actool security guard that 
paid a dtotm salary, but Mi 
up** 1*9 Ino contribute to tU 
displeasure wltli tht Into. It 
was « nowhera Jobf prcvidlraj 
hU with no chance to pro* 
hi*~lf at he'd wanted to do* 
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Jr) fffiil plodded thru 
school and becjnw 

disinterested in Mdicina. Mt 
droppad out after bio Sth 
seaatttar to t«li« tlao off to 
flour* out Out* he wanted to 
da with bio Ufa. Ht oot a 
with tht of M at o M<* 
school security guard that 
paid a decent salary, but bo 
wasn't satisfied. It «i a 
dead-end Job and ht quit after 
f aontha. 
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M Fhll ouit tohool 
after two years, got a Job And 
AO¥«d out of hU houaa. 
string out forced him to sever 
Ail ties ht bed with bU 
paxenta. Sating "old world," 
thty wars enraged that ht 
Mould M>vt out btfort ho got 
married. Thty Alto vert t jrt 
that ht wm doing southing 
thAt ht hod to hldt fron 
them, fhll was supporting 
husstlf irking as a security 
guard, A Job thtt ptyod A 
decvnt Mltcy but off trad no 
future. 



tit Altar A ftw aontha of 
thAt ht rtturntd to BUyn Col- 
lege, thie tUt to pursue A 
business degree thAt ht fait 
would bt aero uteful. Ht 
found thtt ht bad both rn 

inttrttt And 'on aptitude in 
finance And Account int. hVd 
been spoiled by working And 
wasn't wood to not having 
Spending oonay. hftor 
weighing bio opt lent bo 
trans fa red to Fact U. io bo 
could go to ochool And worh 
part tint In A brokerage 
houaa. bt opant a ytAT At 
fact and worked fall tint 
during tht tunoar. ils feat* 
offtrtd bio o full tlot Job 
with tht craspany. And paying 
bU tuition if bt want to 
achcol tt night. Dtcitlon 
tUt again. Hi decided to 
jo€k full tint And took A 
class tt night. Altar 10 
BDntht Ihil was nadt t 
tv4«rtlior and than 2 nontht 
laur apt prwoted to A Job 
with ticcllant opportunities. 
In tht front Offiot. Ht la 
now taking classes to beorana o 
filtered ttoc* brokerage And 
tt ft cubing vary hard raally 
for tha fint tint. 



2tl . bt buxtaed ArouiaJ Uv 
tht ounatr And than rttwrnul 
to iroukl^ Oollaga, thit tinti 
to pur tut A butintt uvgrtt. 
Ht thought thAt tut cIaaao* 
ht'd tAko would bt nuro 
nppllCAblt to tht rati world 
tod ht dltcovtrtd ht had both 
an inttrttt And an aptitudt 
for financt. Working for 
Aitott A ytAT had uptttn bin 
otad to having aptnding oonty 
to af ttr a tana ht trtntftrrtd 
to Faco Urtivtrtity. "Fact waa 
a bttttc butimta tchool and t 
could work part tUt on Wall 
Strott in a financt rtlattd 
Job." fhil Itamtd ouickly tt 
work* bit boat offtrtd bio #i 
full tint petition And tht 
oonpany would pay tuition at 
tv< ' ng clttttt. fhil 
acctptod And ouickly aoVanctd 
first BAdt a tuptrvltor afttr 
$ nontht and two tooths lattr 
ho was again prcnottd to a 
grtat front offlct Job, Ht it 
taking c1as*#S now to bacoat a 
a took broker and is studying 
and working vary hard with 
grtat dedication for tht first 
tlot In bis lift. Ht tipltint 
hit ntw tttltudt # •but 1 llkt 
what Vm doing.* 



lit Afttr a ytAr full 
<AJit work to cttum to 
achuu:. Nls upbringing 

Ufluanctd bis dtcitioni ha'd 
bttn traintd to succttd vid to 
tatk out ohalltngts. this 
tint whtn* ht onttrsd Fact 
Unlvtrsity ht know what ht 
wanttd fron tht school. Ht 
took busintss cIassm and 
worktd part tint U a 
broktrAgt houst. Mis boss 
offarsd bio a good full tins 
Job which ha accapttd afttr 
finishing bis first stnttttr 
at Faco. Ht did wall in tht 
brokaraga houat and has tine* 
rtctivtd stvtral promotions. 



til I think Fhil't 
tiperlmct ahowa that colltgt 
lan't for avarybooV and lan't 
tht only vahiclt for 
tuoctst. I havt to agrtt with 
Fhll that lt'a bttttc to oat 
your head togathtc btfort 
«alng to colltgt so you know 
what you want so oat out of 
your aduratiom Fhll It doing 
a* t rawly wall now Itvan bis 
parants Art Proud} btcauao 
ha 'a In a fltld that lMtrasta 
bin, and inttrtU U a vary 
important part of tuoctading. 



2tl f think Fhll's* 
tiptrianct' shows that oolltgt 

itn't for tvtrytody and isn't 
tht only van Ida fur 
tuixast. f havt bo agrtt with 
hio that it's btttar to gtt 
your haad togtthtr btfort 
going to oollt^a to that you 
know what you want to gtt out 
of your aducation. Phil 1* 
doing wsll (hit parants Art 
tvtn proud) bacauftt ha't in a 
fltld that inttrtata bmi and 
"intaratt is a vary big part 
of tuoctsa." 



1,7 fhil aovod back in 
with his pa rant a. Ht had 
naturtd 9 gainad hit 

indt p tndtno t , and sat a 
dirtction for bU lift. Ht no 
longad nttdad bU partntt 
advlct and tinct thty now 
oould bt proud of thtlr son 
thty stopptd of faring It— 
tacvpt for an ocCAtlontl 
•fhll, gtt your hair cut." 
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